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SERMON DCLIII. 


BY REV. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LOVE OF LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGED. 


“T said, O my God! take me not away in the midst of my days!”—Pa. cii. 24, 


Man loves to live—dreads to die. The love of life is born 
with us. It is one of those instincts that serve, in the wisest 
manner, to display at once the wisdom and the goodness of the 
Creator. It comes into being at our birth, and never leaves us 
but with our breath. It animates the aged as well as the young, 
and glows in the bosom of the poor and wretched, as well as of 
the rich and joyous. It prompts to the exercise of our various 
faculties both of body and mind; sets the machinery of life at 
work, and keeps it in motion; nerves the arm of industry ; urges 
on the innumerable enterprises of busy life; seeks out, from all 
the realms of nature, the various medical remedies by which 
disease may be removed from the system, or its progress checked ; 
furnishes food, raimént, shelter, and the ten thousand comforts of 
civilized life; and puts far away, as much as the creature can, 
the hour of death and dissolution. 

The prolongation of life is man’s great business on earth. All 
ages, conditions, ranks, and races, toil to live. With a vast mul- 
titude it is the all-engrossing thought. What shall we eat, and 
drink, and wear, and how shall we secure the necessaries of life, 
are the great questions of their being; the aim and.end of all their 
thought and care and toil. We love to live, though in poverty, 
pain, and grief. No one loves to die. It is not natural to long 
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for death. It is only under the pressure of excruciating pain 
and heart-rending grief, that the soul in its wretchedness cries 
out for death ; and even then shrinks back from the near —_—— 
of the king of terrors. It is true of the Christian as well as of 
the infidel. “The grace of God, which bringeth salvation,” does 
not extinguish the love of life, but quickens it rather. It makes 
the man alive to every duty—self-preservation, as well as self- 
renunciation. He who has received this grace has more to live 
for, and has more reason to cherish the love of life; inasmuch as 
life is now more purely a joy; is now enjoyed as never before; 
and inasmuch as he can now accomplish more by living. Death, 
it is true, has no terrors to him who abides under the shadow of 
the Almighty ; it is robbed of its sting, and can no more a 
him who has eternal life in possession. Yet it is not natural for 
the Christian, any more than for the unbeliever, to love to die. 
He may, and often does, have indescribable longings for the 
heavenly world; but still the love of life remains; it is not ex- 
tinguished, but subdued, by the hope of a more exalted and 
lorious life beyond the grave. Nature still reigns within his 
reast, and points to the loved and fondly-cherished scenes and 
endearments of life, for which he is willing to bear the trials of 
this probationary period. To the saint as well as to the sinner 
life is dear. 

While, however, the dread of dying and the love of living are 
natural to the aged as well as to the young, it is to those who are 
im the midst of their days that life is peculiarly dear. None so 
ardently desire life as they, and none so instinctively shrink from 
the approach of death. It is to the illustration of this theme that 
I now design to call your earnest attention. 


Tae Inrensrry oF THE Love or Lire In THE Mrppie-AGep. 


No definite limitation of this class can be given. The term of 
human life is endlessly various. Age is not always to be deter- 
mined by years. Some reach their maturity at an early period, 
and are as old at five-and-twenty as others are at thirty years of 
age. Others are as young at sixty as some are at fifty. The 
lines which separate this class from the young manhood of life on 
the one hand, and old age on the other, are, like the lines of light 
which divide the night from the day, so imperceptibly shaded, 
that none can tell where the one ends and the other begins. Or- 
dinarily it is our custom to speak of men as middle-aged, who. 
have exceeded their thirty years, and still come short of fifty. 
An earlier period introduces the other sex into the same class, 
and also into the ranks of the aged. A very large proportion of 
our hearers, it will be seen, are to be enumerated among the 
thiddle-aged. Let me hope for a patient, if not an earnest, hear- 
ing on a subject of great importance. What I wish to show is, 
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that, unwilling as mankind ordinarily are to leave the world and 
bid adieu to mortal life, none are so unwilling to die gs those 
who are in the midst of their days: that with few exceptions the 
middle-aged are characterized by an intense love of life. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that they, more than others, 


I. Have great confidence in the vitality of their physical frames. 


Confidence is of slow growth. When we enter upon our 
earthly career, our experience is of course very limited. We 
know not what we can do, bear, or suffer, until we are put to the 
trial. We are distrustful of success, fearful of failure, and liable 
to be discouraged by unexpected difficulties. But, as we progress 
in our plans and pursuits, as we obtain more enlarged views and 
more accurate, too, of our own powers, and of the world without, 
we become less fearful and more confident. We learn that we 
can expose ourselves with impunity to the constantly-recurrin 
vicissitudes of climate, or that we can guard against them. Eac 
successive experiment gives us increased confidence in the en- 
durance ‘of our vhosladl systems, and every year finds us more 
courageous, more venturous. 

The very dangers through which we pass serve to make us 
more confident. In early life we were subjected, in common 
with others, to the numerous epidemics and diseases of child- 
hood; but, through the kind providence of God, we passed safely. 
through them all. A large number of our coevals were cut off, 

*but we were spared. To us, and to our fond friends, it was an 
evidence ofthe strength of our constitutions, perhaps ; of the great 
vigor of our bodies, and of their peculiar powers of endurance. 
In later years, too, death has entered our neighborhood in the 
form of malignant fevers, contagious disorders, and deadly pesti- 
lence, and cut off our neighbors and friends; but had no power 
over us. Others died, and we lived. The plague comes not 
- unto us, or, if it does, we survive its assaults. A thousand 
fall at our side, and ten thousand at our right hand, but we 
escape. 

This very fact, therefore, that we have passed through so many 
dangers, and overcome so many assaults of disease, increases 
vastly our confidence in the vitality of our physical system. We 
learn to laugh at danger, whether from disaster or disease. We 
become bold and fearless. We journey from place to place, and 
no harm befals us. Others are killed, but we are unharmed. 
The soldier who survives the battle-field ; the sailor who survives 
the loss of his ship and its crew; the traveller who survives the 
wreck of a train of cars; and all, in short, who have been e 
to great peril, without damage to their own life or limbs, are 
apt to be hardened against the ordinary dangers to which they 
are subjected, and to Took upon themselves as the possessors of a 
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charmed life. Every successive escape does but render them 
less apprehensive, and more confident of life. We, who have 
looked into the graves of a whole generation, who have outlived 
our juniors as well as our seniors and coevals, have become habi- 
tuated to death. While the young are easily alarmed, and dee 
ly impressed at the sudden decease of an intimate or other friend ; 
and while the aged, tottering on the brink of the grave, lay the 
matter to heart, we, who are in the midst of our days, are often 
but slightly affected, and scarcely at all alarmed for ourselves. 
It is in accordance with the laws of our intellectual natures, to 
look with comparative indifference on familiar objects, especially 
of terror or of danger: Familiarity, in this respect, breeds con- 
tempt. The sailor soon accustoms himself to the reeling mast, 
and learns to glory in the storm and the tempest, that fill the 
timid landsman with indescribable terror. The soldier learns to 
exult in the martial array of contending armies, to shout at the 
- of blood, and to riot in the flashes and thunders of the dogs 
of war. On the same principle, the middle-aged rise above the 
ordinary apprehensions of death, and learn to confide in their own 
vitality—their own prospect of long life and health. 

Their love of life is further strengthened by reason of the very 
obvious fact that they | 


II. Ave most fully occupied with the concerns of the present life. 


They who are in the midst of their days are emphatically the 
business people of the world. Year by year they have added toe 
their cares and occupations, until their whole time and thoughts 
are demanded by business. They have been constantly advanc- 
ing, too, in the knowledge of their own powers, and of the world 
without, and increasing in the vigor both of body and mind. 
They have arrived at an age when they are expected to enjoy 
the full development of their energies. Now, if ever, they must 
do something. 

The young are comparatively free from care and anxious 
thought. Life to them is all a balmy morning of the early sum- 
mer. Unfettered with the galling chains of busy toil and anxious 
care, they give themselves, with a buoyant spirit, to the pursuits 
‘of pleasure, scarcely heeding what shall be on the morrow. They 
are easily directed, and ready for any and every change; from 
one round of amusements or recreations to another; from play 
t6 work, from work to play. 

But, as we advance in years, we become more and more ac- 
customed to business, care, perplexity, toil, We embark in 
various attractive enterprises; lay out numerous plans for pecu- 
niary advancement; enter upon schemes of considerable magni- 
tude, requiring great energy-of mind, close and fixed attention, 
and the absorption ‘of all our powers; occupy ourselves with fore- 
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casting our own lot and the lot of others also; assume burdens of — 
no inconsiderable weight, and heavy responsibilities connected 
with public as well as private affairs; and scarcely know how to 
find a moment’s leisure for domestic duties, or for the concerns 
of religion. ‘As years increase, our knowledge also increases. 
We learn what we can accomplish. We gain confidence in our 
own powers. Every addition to our experience fits us the better 
to bear our part in the bustle and noise and stir of the busy 
world. A thousand avenues to wealth and fame are o 

before us. We become sensible that, by intense application, we 
may rise to the enviable distinctions of social rank, and be num- 
bered among the favored children of fame and fortune. At least 
so we flatter ourselves. Our plans are laid. We set out to be 
rich; to. be great; to be known, and read, and spoken of; to 
climb the ladder of ambition; to push our way through all diffi- 
culties, and over every obstacle; to distance all our competitors, 


‘and become the first in our callings, professions, and pursuits. 


However it may be abroad, it is so here. Whatever may be the 
state of the case in the obscure village, it certainly is the case in 
the opulent town, and in the swarming marts of trade. It is not 
for a day or two, a year or so, but for the long years of middle 
life, that we lay ourselves out. Our schemes are not bounded by 
any very distinct lines, but extend onward through the long vista 
of coming years, laying all our resources of mind and body under 
contribution. We expect to retire from these all-engrossing cares 
and occupations, only when the grasshopper shall become a bur- 
den, and desire shall fail. 

As we advance into the midst of our days, we advance also in 
influence—in moral power. We take the place of our seniors, 
and become the — illars of the domestic, social, commer- 
cial, and political state. The young look up to us as their leaders, 
counsellors, guides, and exemplars. They seek our patronage, 
value our opinions, and respect our example, We give the tone 
to the coming age. The aged. also, as they withdraw from the 
scenes of busy life, and seek in retirement the repose so long 
denied them, and the preparation for another world so long 
deferred, look back to us, their juniors of the next generation, to 
carry forward to completion their unaccomplished plans and 
enterprises. Go through these thoroughfares; enter your market- 
places, stores, shops, and counting-rooms ; mingle with the crowd 
in the exchange, along the wharves, or in the halls of législation 
and justice; join the hurrying throng that fill our steamers and 
railway cars, as they fly on the wings of the wind from town to 
town, from state to state, from the river to the sea, from continent 
to continent, and tell me—who are they that compose these 
crowds, that give impulse to these quick-moving masses, that 
occupy the chief places in this wonderful panorama, so instinct 
with life? They are the middle-aged, the men and women of 
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mature years, of ripened thought, of fully-expanded powers. 
Mingled among them you will see, indeed, a more youthful class, 
hurrying on in the steps of their seniors; but they are only can- 
didates fr wealth and power. They are but in preparation for 
the posts of influence and emolument now occupied by others. 
A few gray heads may also be seen at the council-board, at the 
chief places of concourse, and along the crowded street—the 
relicts of a passing generation. They who are in the midst of 
their days are the life and soul of thé world—in the courts of 
princes, and presidents, and governors; in the halls of legislative 
strife, and debate, and deliberation; in the thousand walks of 
— in the innumerable resorts of enterprise, ambition, and 
thrift. . 

How intense must be the love of life with which these busy 
multitudes are actuated. They have so much to do; there is so 
much devolved upon them by others; their schemes are so vast, 
so far reaching, and cover so much of future life, as to make them 
shrink with peculiar dread from the approach of death. They 
cannot think of it. They have not time to be sick even: they 
have no time to die. ‘Death must not come nigh them. They 
surely must be excused. They have but just entered, or fairly 
set out upon the journey of life. They have but just got ready 
for life. All the past has been but a preparatory course. They 
have but just embarked upon an enterprise of great promise, and 
were never in a better condition to accomplish it. They have 
just purchased a farm, and begun to stock and improve it. Give 
them time, and what a farm they will make of it! They have 
just started in a new branch of business ; or moved into a new 
and advantageous location, and their prospects were never more 
flattering.. Give them time, and they will make themselves 
known, and heard, and felt. They have just completed a con- 
tract for an elegant first-class house or store; or just finished the 
building, and are ready to occupy it. It has taken them all their 
life until now to get ready to live. They are just beginning to 
lay up for a wet day. Give them time, and see what a hea 
what a:pile they will scrape together. If ever there was a time 
when it was vastly inconvenient to die, it is just now. Their 
whole souls are bound up in their projects and pursuits, and they 
can think of nothing else. They must live. They cannot die 
just now. 

Their love of life is also strengthened by 


Ill. The intenseness of their attachment to earthly objects. 


In early life we learn to love. But in that forming period, 
— we love with great ardor and delight, the objects of our 
attachment are more frequently changed, and more readily give 
place to others than in maturer years. The roots of affection 
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have not struck deep, nor entwined themsglves with such nume- 


. rous threads and bands and cords around the heart. As years 


increase, and the intellect expands, and the affections acquire 
strength, we learn to love with an intensity of passion and pur- 
pose unknown to our earlier years. 

You may see an affecting illustration of this truth in the 
money-maker. By reason of the concentration of his thoughts, 
desires, endeavors, and toils upon this one thing, it becomes to 
him increasingly the greatest good of life. He learns to hold it 
with a firmer grasp—to part with it less readily and frequently ; 
to contrive ways and means for securing what he has, and mul- 
tiplying it. His passion for money becomes the ruling passion— 
the main spring of action. His love for gold swallows up all 
other affections, and subsidizes all the other passions of the soul 
to this one pursuit—this one object of desire. 

As we advance in years, we become more and more enamored 
with our favorite schemes and sources of pleasure. Our profes- 
sion gets a stronger hold of us. We become fascinated, per- 
chance, with some literary, or political, or commercial specula- 
tion. We find some hobby that has peculiar attractions for us, 
and we ride it always; and the more we ride it, the more we are 
delighted with it. All men have their hobbies, especially in 
middle life. Not that all men know it; but that such is the fact, 
whether they know it or not. One sets about the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone, that shall turn everything that he touches 
to gold. Another means to square the circle; another to solve 
the problem of perpetual motion; another to find a way of tra- 
veling among the clouds; another to discover the sources of the 
Nile; another to bring to light a buried city of the antediluvian 
world ; another to find out some new uses of the great staples of 
commerce. All have their hobbies, with which, by the intensity 
of their attachment and devotion, they become at length com- 
pletely identified. With the most, their business thus absorbs 
their affections. They become exceedingly enamored with it. 
They pursue it with eagerness, and devote to it their time, their 
strength, their reason, their souls. All the day long they are 
driving it, and all night dreaming of it. They supposed at one 
time, that, when they had pursued it to a certain point, they 
would relinquish it and retire from it. But they knew not the 
utter impossibility of tearing their hearts away from its fondest 
love. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots?” It.is more to them than the Ethiop’s skin or the 
leopard’s spots. It is their heart, their soul, their life. Tell me, 
ye busy merchants, ye whole-souled tradesmen! ye devotees of 
fame and wealth ! who have reached the midst of your days, inthe 

ursuit of your chosen profession—tell me, is it not as I have said ¢ 
d ye any conception at twenty of the strength and depth of that 
attachment which now binds you fast to this perishable world ? 
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But it is thus also with other attachments. What at first was 
but a fancy ripens into regard, esteem, and love. Our counter- 
parts, with whom we have pursued the journey of life from early 
manhood; with whom we have encountered the rough and bois- 
terous storm; with whom we have travelled through the dark 
and dreary vale of sorrow; with whom we have shared the joys 
and griefs of mortal life; to whom.we have resorted for consola- 
tion and counsel ; on whom we have leaned in feebleness; and to 
whose sympathizing care we owe so much of past enjoyment and 
present happiness; are not what they were to us in the bridal 
year. They have now become a part of ourselves —the soul of 
our soul—the life of our life. If ever it is so, surely it is more so 
as we approach the summit of our earthly career. The mere 
effusions of gallantry may have passed away; but they have 
given way to an abiding and an increasing strength of affection, 
with which youth has nothing to compare. 

In most cases, too, of middle life, we have become the root of 
a beloved offspring—parents of young immortals, who bear our 
image and superscription, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. 
Every such pledge of conjugal love is an additional strand in the 
cord that binds us to life. iin middle life the care of pore 
for them devolves upon ourselves. They have not yet reache 
the period of life when they can be left to their own guidance. 
They need our constant, vigilant, and faithful oversight. They 
must be educated as well as supported. They must be trained 
to act well their part in the drama of life. How can we tear our- 
selves from them—how leave them to the cruel mercies of an 
unfeeling world? It is like tearing the heart to tatters. As we 

-look upon these objects of endearment, and think of the hour of 
separation, how instinctively we cry—‘‘O my God! take me not 
away in the midst of my days!” 

If we are not completely absorbed in our personal concerns, if 
we learn to look beyond the mere circle of our own kindred and 
dependents to the world without, and seek to make our influence 
felt for good, we learn to value life for its opportunities of bene- 
volence. We become interested in some humane and charitable 
enterprise ; some great work of reform; some particular associa- 
tion for the diffusion of knowledge, the relief of the wretched, 
and the spread of gospel truth. We devote to this object our 
learning, our thoughts, our time, our strength. It becomes 
thoroughly incorporated with our daily thoughts, and gives shape 
to all our projects and schemes of life. It becomes an adopted 
child, and we delight to labor and toil for its advancement. We 
long to live to carry forward a scheme, an enterprise, a charity 
of so much promise. Year by year, the prospect of usefulness 
opens wider and wider ; new plans of doing good are discovered ; 
and opportunities for carrying them into execution multiply. 
Life never was so loved as now. We greatly desire to live to 
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accomplish these plans, and we cry: “O my God! take me not 
away in the midst of my days!” 
uch more is it the case with those of the ee who 
have given themselves to a life of sensual pleasure. hat was 
entered upon at first as a mere diversion, becomes at length the 
business of life. It supplants every rival, drives out every in- 
truder, and possesses the whole heart. The young know nothing of 
the whole-souled attachment with which the middle-aged devote 
themselves to a life of pleasure; with which they pursue after 
the world, its pomps, its shows, and its fascinations. If they 
have come into the possession of fortune, they aim to be the 
leaders of the ton, the arbiters of fashion, the first of their class, 
and second to none. These are they that shape the manners and 
the amusements of the day. They get up the greatest parties of 
the season. They make fashionable life what it is. They are the 
rincipal patrons of the play, the opera, the rout, the assembly. 
ey bear sway at Newport and at Saratoga. Their will is law 
in the world of folly. Never before had they so many plans on 
foot—so many schemes of pleasure to execute; and never before 
have they been so wedded to life. The very thought of death is 
dreadful to these elegant dames, and their companions. It must 
not be named. They have no time to die. They must live. 


It follows, as a consequence of all this, that the class, of whom 
I speak, 


IV. Are ordinarily less prepared for death than others. 


The fact of their being so much occupied with the cares ‘and 
concerns of this mortal life, and the intensity also of their attach- 
ment to worldly objects, preclude that attention to their spiritual 
affairs, that is indispensable alike to the attainment of saving 
grace, and the growth of that grace when attained. They love 
life all the more, and shrink from the thought of dying, because 
they are so poorly prepared, or not at all, perhaps, for an event 
so momentous ; and because they have so little leisure and in- 
clination to make the needful preparation. Therefore they cry, 
with true sincerity and awful earnestness: ““O my God! take me 
not away in the midst of my days!” 


Such are some of the reasons that give intensity to the love of 
life in the middle-aged, and that makes them so dread the 
thought of its coming to a perpetual end. 

But, whether we desire it or not, we must die. We are quite 
as likely to die as others. Death is no respecter of persons. He 

auses not because of our reluctdnce to meet and accompany 

en It matters not to him how much we are attached to life— 

how much we have to do, to endure, to love and desire, At the 

appointed time he makes his appearance, and claims us as his 
20 
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own. The shafts of death have sped to many a man and woman 
among us of late, who were yet but in the midst of their days. 
Some on the bed of disease; some on the shattered or burnin 
steamer—the Henry Clay, the Reindeer, the Independence, an 
the Ocean Wave; some on the watery deep, by collision with 
other vessels, as the Atlantic, the Arctic, and others; some by 
dreadful disaster on the railway, as, but a few years since, near 
Lake Michigan, and at Norwalk Bridge; and others, by similar 
calamities trom among the middle-aged, have gone the way of all 
the earth. We, too, must die. 

Let me ask you, friends and neighbors! the solemn, all im- 
portant question—Are you prepared to die? Many of you have 
no reply to make. You greatly fear that death will put a final 
end to your joys. You have no interest in Christ, no inheritance 
in heaven, and probably, in some cases, never will have. You 
have always been prone to neglect religion, and to put off the 
work of repentance; but never more than since you passed the 
season of youth. Your love of life, instead of diminishing, as 
perhaps you thought it would have done, has grown upon you 
by year. Your unwillingness to die is more deeply-seated. 

ou are more bound up in the world than ever—wrapped up in 
its business, projects, cares, perplexities, pomps, and pleasures. 
You are in the midst of your plans, and fully embarked in the 
turmoil of life. Your hands, your hearts, your souls are full. 
You have become deaf to the calls of God. You have learned 
the art of sitting among the hearers of the truth, and hearing 
scarcely a word. You have so long practised the art of warding 
off the arrows of truth, of silencing the admonitions of conscience, 
of turning a deaf ear to the warnings of divine Providence, and 
of quenching the Spirit, that you can now sit unmoved under the 
most awakening, alarming, and affecting appeals. The young 
tremble, are melted and subdued. But your mountain stands 
strong. You are in the midst of your days. 

You have great confidence in the vitality of your physical 
powers—greater than you yourselves imagine. You never look 
upon yourselves as in reality exposed to death. 


‘* All men think all men mortal but themselves; ” 


especially the middle-aged. You have so often gained the vic- 
tory over death that you scarcely heed his approach. Our 
appeals are parcelled out to the aged and to the young; seldom 
to such as you. Nothing reaches you, nothing moves you. You 
have no time to read your Bible, to meditate on eternal realities, 
to hear God’s word, except on the Sabbath. And even then, 
while in the sanctuary, your hearts are busied with the world. 
Having eyes you see not, and having ears you hear not. Thus 
it has been for years. You are becoming more and more insen- 
sibie from year to year. If you have children, they are growing 
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up in an atmosphere from which are excluded the voice of divine 
praise and humble prayer ; unblest with a parent’s pious instruc- 
tions and example; and preparing to run the same worldly and 
ungodly course of life. If you have wealth, or rank, or influence, 
they are all unsanctified. You have not learned the heavenly art 
of making “ friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.” And 
if you have a soul, as yousurely have, how certainly are you pre- 
paring it for the world of everlasting despair! 

Thou art in danger, friend ! of being taken away in the midst 
of thy days. Look at that brow! it is furrowed with care—that 
aching head, it is sprinkled over with the early frost. Come with 
me and look into thy grave; it will soon be ready. Hark to 
that stealthy tread! It is the step of the grim messenger. No— 
it is not; that tread thou canst not hear. Lighter than the snow- 
flake is the footfall of Death. Thou shalt not know when he 
cometh. Already, perhaps, he is drying up thy life-blood, but 
thou knowest it not. He is stealing away thy life, and yet thou 
art dreaming of years, busy, joyous, and many, to be spent upon 
the earth in pleasure and in sin. 

Fellow-travellers to the grave! be admonished. Awake to 
your danger before the summons comes. Is there no soft place 
in your heart? Must we see the cold sleep of death stealing upon 
you, and not be permitted, not be able, to arouse you? Our hope 
is in God alone. To him we lift our ery, and say—* O my God, 
take ” them “ not away in the midst of” their “ days !” 


A word to the young, before I close, is suggested by our 
theme. How impressively are you here taught that youth is the 
best time to seek the Lord! You, who are in the morning of 
your days, are _ to think that the “ convenient season” is 
yet to come. How great, how fatal, your mistake! If, by the 
convenient season you mean a period that shall be free from 
business, care, perplexity, and distress, you must not look for it in 
future life. You will not find it in middle life; you will pro- 
bably never be old; and if you should, vou will lek for the days 
of your youth. Listen to the voice of experience—hear the ex- 
hortation of wisdom—Eccle. xii. 1. Yes, remember your Creator 

_now—now in the season of youth. Now is emphatically your 
time—the accepted time—the day of salvation. Young man! 
do you still doubt? Go, and ask that merchant with the furrowed 
brow; that tradesman with the heavy eye; that mechanic with his 
care-worn face. Make bold to question them; and say—* Sirs! 
would you advise me to secure the salvation of my soul now? or 
to wait till I attain to the midst of my days? Young woman! 
to that careful dame, that fond mother, that diligent housewife, 
who is just passing the meridian of her days, and has not yet 
found time to make her peace with God. Ask her, in all frank- 
ness and sincerity, the question‘ Madam! what shall I do; 
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be a Christian now, or wait until, like you, I have passed the 
season of youth, and am approaching the winter of life 2” And 
what will be the reply? Is there one of my coevals that will 
not join with me and say to each of these dear youth—“ Seek first 
the kingdom of God?” ‘Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth? ”—Not one. Beloved youth! this is your 
day. Let it not be lost. Bow at your Saviour’s feet: seek his 
grace and taste his love. Do it now. 


“Be wise to-day ; ‘tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead : 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life.” 





HYMN. 


Go watch and pray ; thou canst not tell 
How near thine hour may be ; 

Thou canst not know how soon the bell 
May toll its notes for thee : 

Death’s countless snares beset thy way ; 

Frail child of dust, go watch and pray. 


Fond youth, while free from blighting care, 
Does thy firm pulse beat high ? 

Do hope’s glad visions, bright and fair, 
Dilate before thine eye? _ 

Soon these must change, must pass away, 

Frail child of dust, go watch and pray. 


Ambition, stop thy panting breath ! 
Pride, sink thy lifted eye ! 

Behold the caverns, dark with death, 
Before you open lie : 

The heavenly warning now obey ; 

Ye sons of pride, go watch and pray. 


~— Spiritual Songs. 
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KEEPING THE DOOR OF THE LIPS. 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the door of my lips.”--Psa.m crxli, 3. 


Ir is the conjecture of commentators that David wrote this 
Psalm whilst residing in Gath, whither he had fled to escape the 
implacable enmity of Saul (1 Sam. xxvii). This is merely a con- 
jecture, yet it harmonizes with the situation of David at that 
time. He was the guest of an idolatrous king, and was living 
among a people who had ever been the fves of Israel. His 
prayer in the text is, that he may be circumspect in his speech, 
so that he may not be guilty of sin in his words. Living among 
idolaters he prayed for grace to restrain him from saying any 
thing which might be construed into an approval of idolatry or 
a disapproval of the worship of Israel’s Gud, Dwelling with the 
wicked, he prayed for grace to speak no words inconsistent with 
the character of one professing to be a friend and worshipper of 
the Lord, the only true God. 

The figures of the “ watch” or sentinel “to keep the door of 
his lips” are very expressive. The door is the place by which 
those within pass out, and those without pass in, and in a citadel 
or fortification, extreme care is necessary to allow no one to g° 
out, or to come in, whose absence or presence may endanger the 
safety of the garrison. This is especially true when the citadel 
is surrounded with enemies. Accordingly, night and day, asen- 
tinel stands on guard at the gate, and no one is allowed to come 
in or go out without showing that he has the right to do so. 

The dour of a private house is not thus guarded, yet serves to 
guard the privacy of domestic life from those who have no right 
there, and no one passes from the house without opening the 
door. The Psalmist compares his lips to a door, and prays that 
God will set a watch or sentinel so that no words may issue from 
that door, which it were better should never be — This 
thought is one significant of practical reflections, always appro- 
priate, and perhaps never more so than now. 

I invite your prayerful attention to this striking petition, 


“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the door of my 
lips.” 


I. Let me ask you somaya articulate words as constitutin 
one of the most tremendous agents in the world. I do not call it 
tremendous because it is necessarily destructive, but in the same 
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sense as the Psalmist says, “I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

Speech is a tremendous power because we usually employ it to 
express our thoughts. “ Is there no one to rid me of this man !” 
exclaimed the furious Henry II., concerning Thomas a Becket. 
His thought expressed in these words started four men on the 
errand of murder, and in a few days the haughty priest was 
weltering in his blood at the foot of his own altar. The awful 
campaign of Napoleon to Moscow, killing half a million of men, 
has been traced by historians to the intemperate words of the 
Emperors Alexander and Napoleon. 

What we see on this grand scale among men in power, is en- 
acted constantly in the common walks of life. The majority of 
duels may be traced to articulate words, which conveyed the 
thoughts and feelings of the speaker to those about him. The 
single word “ liar” or “ villain” or “ scoundrel,” or some such 
epithet, has kindled the person insulted into a fury, and many 
thousand lives have been sacrificed in consequence. 

We have sufficient opportunities to know that even intoxicat- 
ing liquors, usually do not produce brawls, and low street fights, 
until they have thrust aside decency, self-respect, conscience, the 
sentinel of the lips, aid then from the door of the lips have issued 
opprobrious words, to breed fury in the soul. 

A very large share of contentions in society come from words 
which ought not to have been spoken ; and in looking at this fact 
we may realize how divine the wisdom of Christ’s precept and 
example, “ who being reviled, reviled not again.” —1 Pet. ii. 23. 

Articulate words are an agency of prodigious power and our 
Lord declares, “ Whosoever shall say Zhou fool, shall be in danger 
of hell fire,” Matt. v. 22; no doubt including in the sin the ap- 
parent fact, that those two words uttered might show an enmity 
in the speaker and beget an enmity in the hearer capable of put- 
ting the souls of both speaker and hearer in danger of hell fire, 
or at least kindling a fire in both souls like that of hell. 

Articulate words are an agency of prodigious power. ‘ What 
say you, gentlemen of the jury, is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty?” What fatal furce is in the one word * Guilty !” 

What inconceivably solemn issues hung on these few words, 
“Lord, remember me, when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unte tle, “To day shalt 
thon be with me in Paradise!”—Zuke xxiii. 42, 43. 

That brief prayer, made up of a few words, resulted in the sal- 
vation of a sinner just sinking into perdition. 

Words are a powerful agency in the world, and Christ says 
that “every idle word that men shall speak they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou 
sbalt be justified and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
—Matt. xii. 36, 37. 
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Words are to be reckoned among the great motive powers of 
society, for “‘ therewith bless we God and therewith curse we 
men.” —James iii. 8. 

“A man hath joy by the answer of his mouth; and a word 
spoken in season, how good it is!” Prov. xv. 23; even “like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.”—Prov. xxv. 11. In con- 
trast with this, the wise man declares that “ a continual dropping 
in @ very rainy day and a contentious woman are alike,” Prov. 
xxvii. 15 ; and that “it is better todwell in a corner of the house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide house,” Prov. xxi. 
9; aremark which is as applicable to a fretful passionate hus- 
band, as to a wife, and in Aim they are inexcusable. But this 
state of family wretchedness is usually brought about by words. 
Could some kind power so guard the lips as to suffer no unkind, 
words to come out, it would prevent more than half of the bit- 
terness which distresses so many families ; and well might each 
member of the family pray, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, keep the door of my lips.” 

Words are usually the very beginning of difficulties among 
neighbors, and it does not require a very hard word to start a 
quarrel or at least estrangement between friends. In almost 
every community, are persons, who, from thoughtlessness or wick- 
edness, make it a business to keep society in a whirl. To dothis 
requires only, that they should belong to a class called by the 
apostle “ whisperers,” /2om. i. 29; and by the wise man, “tale 
bearers.” Prov. xviii. “A whisperer separateth chief friends ;” 
“where no wood is, the fire goeth out ; so where there is no tale 
bearer (a whisperer) the strife ceaseth.”— Prov. xvi. 28 ; xxvi. 20. 

I do protest to you that I am often astonished at the assiduous 
industry and ingenuity with which even very good people con- 
trive to distress themselves and others, by nothing but words. 
It would seem as it’ whole hours were consumed in repeating idle 
words spoken by others, or in misrepresenting facts, or in dealing 
out words which gratify nothing but the enormous appetite which. 
human nature has for mere “tittle tattle,” idle, trifling talk, 
which is not seldom slanderous in its nature. The coolness with 
which character is dissected and mangled, is quite shocking; and 
so generally is this sort of suffering diffused through society, that 
it would be as difficult to find one who had not lost a relative by 
death, as to find one who has not more than one scar on him to 
show that words, hot as fire, had burnt and tortured hin. 

Society in this respect is like a company of reckless fellows 
shooting poisoned arrows at random, and every archer has had 
the poisoned barb driven into his own flesh. 

or can we in this charge be looking at this one and the other 
one, and saying this is a wholesome thought for Adm ; but we are 
all more or less guilty. 
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In looking over this illustration of the immense power of 
articulate words for good and for evil, and seeing what a tenden- 
ey there is in human nature to use this power for evil, we may 
apprehend the meaning of these words, “If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man and able to bridle the 
whole body.”—Jumees iii. 2. 

Ilaving thus considered the tremendous power of articulate 
words, showing how appropriate is the prayer of the text, let us 
advaiuce another step and mark, 


II. Some special times and circumstances when the prayer, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my lips,” may 
of offercd with special fitness and with the hope that good will come 
of ut. 

1. One of these times is when we are conscious of anger in our 
own bosoms. “Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce: and 
their wrath for it was cruel,” said the dying Israel of his sons, 
Simeon and Levi, for deeds done in anger.—Gen. xlix: 7. 
“ Anger resteth in the bosom of fools,” says the wise man. 
—Lecles. vii. 9. 

Anger is in one sense a temporary insanity, when we look at 
things in a very different light from what we do when calm. In- 
juries of every kind lovk to an angry man to be of much greater 
ae ae than they really are. We are all aware of this fact, 
and who of us in anger has not said and done things for which 
we could give no excuse only that we were angry / 

If this be so, then there is wisdom in the proverb as applied 
to words we may be tempted to use when angry, “ The discretion 
of a man, deferreth his anger.”—Prov. xix. 11. 

Whenever we are angered by insult or injury, before we 
let out one “ winged word” we ought to pray fervently, “Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep the door of my lips.” I 
conceive it to be a dangerous business to speak words when 
anger is raging in the breast. In such a case silence and time 
are better, safer, happier than words. 

2. When those we address are angry, we have reason to pray, 
“ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth.” 

There are occasions when one entirely calm, comes in contact 
with one who is angry, and who of course is likely to put a 
wrong construction on what is said to him. He is like one look- 
ing through a colored glass, which imparts its own colors to 
everything. The angry man hears words to which his excite- 
ment imparts a strange coloring. 

If so, why risk words at all? or if you must speak, why utter 
any more than you are compelled to? The object of your speech 
is to convince, or explain, or conciliate, and you certainly have 
but a forlorn hope of doing what you wish, and run the risk of 
making matters worse. 

Perhaps silence is wisdom in such a case; but if you must 
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speak, pray the Lord so to guard the door’ of your lips that only 
the soft answer that turneth away wrath may come forth. In 
such a temptation “the heart of the wise studieth to answer; 
but the mouth of the wicked poureth forth evil things.”— 
Prov. xv. 28. 

3. We have reason tu utter this prayer when speaking about 
persons against whom, and things against which, we know our- 
selves to have strong prejudices. 

Prejudice like anger is a sad medium through which to look 
at persons and things. When under its influence we are not un- 
like a jury packed to bring in a certain verdict without respect 
to law or evidence, and we inquire “can any good come out of 
Nazareth ?” 

But no part of our conduct is more likely to be affected by 
prejudice than our words. How hard it is to speak justly about 
those against whom we cherish prejudices! and how often do we 
see reason to regret words we have spoken under this influence ! 

This holds good in differences concerning religious and politi- 
eal opinions and in all the works of social life. e are in dan- 
ger of doing serious injustice in speaking under the influence of 
prejudice and in all such cases have special reasons to pray, “* Set 
a watch, O Lord, before my mouth : the door of my lips.” 

4. When in the presence of those who, wilfully or through ig- 
norance, are likely to misconstrue and wrongly report our 
words. It isasafe rule and one which would prevent much 
trouble, never to say any thing about an absent person we should 
be unwilling to say in his presence. We often speak words about 
absent persons which we should have no hesitation in speaking 
before them, because conscious of no ill intentions, and yet some 
persons hear in such a strange way, and report with such ingeni- 
ous perversions, that the friendliest words are converted into 
hostile speech and the kindest feclings into the malice of an ene- 
my! Words reported by such can scarcely be recognized by the 
one who spoke them, so changed are they by emphasis and look, 
and in such entirely different circumstances are they placed. 

This is done by some with bad intentions, and by others from 
mere thoughtlessness, but whatever the reason, the perversion 
rankles like poison, and produces mischief. There is perhaps not 
a day when some one does not observe this fact. Now if this be 
a fact, I can see a reason why in promiscuous society and even in 
the narrower circles of private friendship, each one should say 
with fervency, “Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep 
the door of my lips.” 

This is specially fit when speaking of the moral and religious 
qualities of others, since human nature is such that by its own in- 
stincts it relishes the sins of God’s people as the leech does blood. 

5. When we have reason to fear that the innocent will be in- 
jured by our words. What right has any one to discharge his 
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weapon at random when there is danger that he will maim or kill 
a human being? And in like manner what right has any one to 
utter words which may seriously injure the reputation of the 
innocent? Yet this is often done by having no sentinel to keep 
the door of the lips, and the prayer of the text is appropriate 
whenever we speak about those who may be wronged by what 


we say. 

6. —_ we have reason to stand in doubt of our own mo- 
tives in speaking. Motives are what some persons are not accus- 
tomed to look at, but the day will come when the Searcher of 
hearts will examine into our motives whether we do or not. Some- 
times the motive from which we speak is the wish to say some- 
thing entertaining, and which will attract attention. This 
prevails much among what are known as “good story tellers,” 
who are not apt to be very accurate in their narratives nor care- 
ful about their motives: except the one motive to entertain their 
hearers. 

Sometimes the motive from which we speak is the wish to secure 
some personal end, This is the sin of politicians of every grade 
and hue, and is the very stuff out of which is woven many a4 
public speech or written article on men and things. I grieve to 
add that it enters largely and often into the discussions and dif- 
ferences between religious sects and denominations. 

The same motive afflicts every grade and condition of society ; 
and one must be quite blind if he can live in society a week 
without seeing the odious thing. Sometimes the motive is the 
comparatively innocent one of wanting to say something. It is 
easier to repeat what one has seen and heard than to engage in 
intelligent conversation on some profitable theme. The last re- 
quires thought, the former only memory. And yet the wish to 
say something which leads to so much unprofitable conversation, 
is a very questionable motive, and, I much fear, will not be 
— in the day of judgment. 

ometimes we speak to gratify some feeling of pique or preju- 
dice, or anger, and of this motive of speech we need not stand in 
doubt a moment, for it is, without doubt, a motive of which we 
shall be ashamed, and the indulgence of which will cause us 
regret. Let these suffice as illustrations of the kinds of motives 
from ‘which we may utter words. These motives, and similar 
ones, when acting on our minds and hearts, ought to lead good 
people to pray, “ Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: oe 
the door of my lips.” 

7. To professing Christians let me say, when in the presence of 
the wicked, silently offer this prayer to God :—“ Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth : keep the door of my lips.” 

In another Psalm (xxxix. 1) David says, “I will take heed to 
my ways that I sin not with my tongue:” “I will keep my mouth 
with a bridle (or muzzle) white the wicked is before me ;” and 
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the Apostle Paul exhorts the Colossians to “ walk in wisdom to- 
wards them that are without.”—Col. iv. 5. If it be true that 
“in the multitude of words there wanteth not sin; but he that 
refraineth his lips is wise,” Prov. x. 19, then he is specially wise 
who keeps a constant sentinel before his mouth in the presence of 
the wicked. Here is a place where inconsiderate speech may do 
injury lasting as eternity. The cause we love best, and the Saviour 
whom we adore, may be despised by the wicked on account of 
our words. The anxious may be turned away from Christ, and 
the careless be hardened into greater indifference. Our words 
may furnish food for jest and sneers with the unbelieving, and 
when we mingle with the world at large, this prayer should ever 
be on our lips—* Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth: keep 
the door of my lips.” 


III. Permit me to suggest a few rules for keeping the door of 
the lips. 

Perhaps in many, or even the most of cases, there will be no 
need of rules; but there are some cases in which orie well-settled 
principle may save a vast amount of trouble and mischief. 

1. In a great many cases it will be useful, before speaking, to 
ask gael “* What is the motive from which I am going to 
speak ?° 

Perhaps the question, honestly answered, will show you that 
anger, or envy, or prejudice, is the motive; and need I say that 
when such a motive is at the bottom, we will do well to shut 
those words in as we would lock up a wild beast. Usually but 
little that is valuable will be lost; and a great deal will be gained 
by such prudence. 

I am convinced that this suggestion is one which will do us all 
good if we will but practice it; and that there is not a day when 
this rule, rigidly enforced, would not save us many idle words, 
which are worse than idle in their effects. 

2. In cases of excitement, enlisting your feelings deeply, or in 
cases of doubt, ask yourself whether your words are likely, in the 
circumstances, to work mischief, or to wrong any one of whom 
you speak? Often cases arise in which you are certain that one 
course is not wrong, but you are doubtful whether another course 
is right; and it is a safe rule to pursue the course concerning 
which there is no doubt. This rule applies to the keeping the 
door of the lips. The Apostle Paul announces this principle in 
relation to another subject; “ He that doubteth is damned if he 
eat, because he eateth not of faith ; for whatsoever is not of faith 
18 In,” Rom. xiv. 23. 

In like manner the reluctance to wrong others is a on safe- 
Sard in the use of that tremendous agent which is called articu- 

te language. We cannot maintain “a conscience void of of- 
fence,” and speak recklessly words to the injury of others. 
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3. It is a safe rule often to ask ourselves how ow words will 

r when we shall give an account thereof at the day of judg- 

ment. “ But I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 

ag they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 

or by thy words shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shalt 
thou be condemned.”— Matt. xii. 36, 37. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark that I have used words 
with as much plainness as ible, in describing and rebuking 
what has become, and is still, a growing evil, which has “set a 
man at variance with his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law,”— 
Matt. x. 34; an evil which is setting at defiance the ties of 
blood and the bonds of friendship ; an evil which is fretting and 
worrying society itself into a feverish excitement, and defeating 
those influences which we might hope would be exerted by a 
preached gospel and the other means of grace. 

Some, perhaps, are looking and longing for a revival of reli- 
gion, of which there is an urgent necessity ; but if 1 am not mis- 
taken, before we are likely to have a revival, at least professing 
Christians must sincerely pray, ‘ Set a watch, O Lord, ie my 
mouth: keep the door of my lips.” Some chronic ailments must 
be cured; Christians must love one another; must weep more 
than rejoice over one another’s frailties; must come together as 
the heart of one man, with one aim, one love, one desire, and one 

rayer. 

: 0 do this we must “set a watch before our mouth, and keep 
the door of our lips.” We need not fear that the topics of social 
conversation will fail under these stringent rules, for the high 
themes of redemption through Christ will yet be ours. 

These rules will cut off nothing noble or valuable in our con- 
verse with others. The useless, the pernicious, the debasing only 
will be lost, and the loss of these will be no loss. 

The converse of Christ with his friends is the model for us to 
imitate; and Peter says of Christ, “* Who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.”—1 Peter ii. 22. Blessed Saviour! 


“Such was thy truth, and such thy zeal, 
Such deference to thy Father’s will,— 
Such love and meekness to divine, 

[ woald transciibe and make them mine,” 











